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Richer Geograpliy 





HE study of Geography today is taking on a new breadth and meaning. 
In order to meet the increasing demands teachers are requiring more 





complete aids and better equipment. They want a reliable source from 
which they can enrich their own knowledge and teaching power. 


THE MANUAL FOR TEACHERS just issued in connection with Brigham 
and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography gives all this needed assistance Not 
only does it deal in detail with the teaching of this series but it also provides 
much illuminating discussion of the pedagogy of geography. 


The breadth of this discussion is indicated by the following chapter headings 
in the second half of the book: Geography in the Higher Grades: Methods of 
Teaching Geography: Problems in Geography: The Use of Pictures: Field 
Work for Older Pupils: Geogiaphy as a Social Science: Minimum Essentials: 
Books for Teachers. 





The instruction in this Manual is timely and enriching; no teacher can 
read the book without an increased appreciation of the new and interesting 
possibilities of this subject. 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY, A Manual for Teachers 


By ALBERT PERRY BriIGHAM, A.M., Sc.D., Professor of Geol- 
ogy, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., and Charles T. 
McFarlane, Ph.D., Professor of Geography, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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McMURRY and PARKINS 





GEOGRAPHY 


Elementary — cAdvanced 





These books present the latest available geo- 
graphical information and are accurate in every 
particular regarding scientific fact. The organ- 
ization of material, the problem method of pres- 
entation, and the general pedagogy of the 
subject are the results of life work on the part of 
the authors—both recognized teachers—and 
twenty years experience in successful geography 
making on the part of the publishers. 


The equipment of maps and illustrations is of un- 
paralleled excellence. The mechanical features 
are distinctive in many respects as well as the 
content. Altogether the series is an able contri- 
bution to effective instruction in the subject of 
geography. 


Educators are invited to make a careful 
examination of these books. 





Now ready in quantity. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Boston 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES ‘* 


One hundre . and forty thousand of the pub- 
lie-school teachers of the United States have 
had training equivalent to high-school gradua- 
tion and two years or more of professional 
training in addition. Five hundred and sixty 
thousand of our public-school teachers have had 
less than this modest minimum. America’s 
greatest educational need is a trained teacher 
for every child. To reach this goal, the mem- 

1 Report of the committee on salaries presented 
at the Des Moines meeting by the chairman, D. 
B. Waldo, president of the State Normal School, 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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bers of the teachi 
must 
l. Make j ason ar d out of season 


legitimate recti ve publie tv and propagand 


profession 


2. We ourselves must see to it that needed 


legislation is enacted which will requiré 


cent minimum of training for all who ars 

mitted to enter the teaching prof ssion. 
3. Superintendents, principals, and 

school teachers must comprehend thi 


as a whole and exercise such influence that 


fair percentage of the best boys and girls 


the upper quartile of our high-seh« 
classes shall be attracted into teaching servic 
4. The state must provide the teacher-train 


rank 


equipped and supported, and numerous enough 


ing institutions of college properly 


to insure within a reasonable period—five 


years—a trained teacher for every child. 

5. The public must everywhere accord to 
the teaching profession a decent degree of 
social recognition. 

6. There will be a shortage of trained teach- 
ers until such time as compensation is ade 
quate to make the profession attractive. 

Adequate compensation must be sufficient 
to provide— 

1. A living which includes food, clothing, 
housing, laundry, incidental essentials, med 
and surgical care, insurance, 


ical, dental 


church, legitimate charity expense, and all 


desirable facilities for wholesome recreation 


and the promotion of health. 

2. Social and professional growth, including 
expenditures for social life, including asso 
with the 
one’s community, reading matter, music, 


ciation attractive personalities of 
art, 
expense of educational associations and meet- 
tings, travel, and professional training in in 
stitutions of learning. 

3. For a high percentage of all teachers, 


women as well as men, especially those who 
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have been in the profession five years or more, 


compensation for the support of members of 
the family or other dependents. 
$+. An 


r who has served faithfully and invested 


thirty 


annual surplus for investment. <A 


‘or a period of thirty or five 


should have a living income from in- 


rave 
Che 


turn for the investment of time and cash in- 


vestments. teacher is entitled to a re- 


volved in preparation for professional duties. 


The average salary in the United States is 


still pitifully inadequate. It is not sufficient 


to attract enough high-grade young men and 
young women into the profession to do the 
job which must be done. This inadequacy is 
not due to national poverty. We are not poor. 
We are rich. 

There is indubitable evidence of the ability 
of the United States to pay adequate salaries 
This 


evidence may be enumerated under four heads. 


to the teachers of our public schools. 


1. Census reports each decade indicate a 
tremendous annual production of new wealth, 
and for the year 1920 an enormous sum total 
of all Our total 
is estimated at the sum of $300,000,000,000. 
We produce $60,000,000,000 in new wealth an- 


and 


wealth. measurable wealth 


including lands 


$30,001,000,000 in 


nually. Farm values 


buildings increased from 
1910 to $67,795,000,000 in 1920. 
2. State and banks’ 


savings deposits are a definite index to vast 


federal reports of 
accumulations and indicate tremendous wealth. 
Banks’ savings deposits in Michigan stood at 
$134,924,000 in 1907. In 1920 savings de- 
posits for this same commonwealth stood at 
$525,671,000, an increase of 296 per cent. For 
every single year from 1907 to 1920 banks’ 
savings deposits in Michigan show an increase 
over the preceding year. 

3. Another sure index of rapidly increasing 
wealth is shown in the net incomes of corpora- 
In 1910 this total net income for Michi- 
1918 this total net 
Michigan 


tions. 
gan was $95,666,000. In 
income of all 
amounted to $338,729,000. 

4. That our ability to adequately support a 


corporations in 


system of public schools is limited only by 


eur desire for public school service, is clearly 
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indicated in our expenditure for luxuries 


Miss Edith Strauss, head of the Women’s A 


tivity Division of the Department of Just 


in the high cost of living campaign, compiled 
statistics which would indicate that the ay 
age family has been spending $348 a year f 
total amount 


Included in the 


$2,110,000,000 spent for tobacco 


luxuries, 
CSS800 000 000 
for cigarettes, $800,000,000 for loose tobac 
and snuff, and $510,000,000 for cigars). T) 
total expenditure for automobiles is put down 
The _ total 
is $1,000,000,000, 
for 

for perfume and cosmetics $750,000,000, and 
for furs $300,000,000, 


amount 
soft 


at $2,000,000,000. 


spent 


for candy for drinks 


$350,000,000, chewing gum $50,000,000 
It seems to be as 
as daylight that we have not reached the 
of wise expenditure for public school educa 
tion when our schools, public and private, cost 
less than one half of our annual tobacco bill. 
The cost of living, in part, determines ad 
quate compensation for salaried classes. Ac 
cording to the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the cost of living on May 1, 1921, 
compared with the cost of living in July, 1914, 
165.7. 


stood at In other words, while ther: 


has been a marked decline in cost of living 
from 1920 to the present time in 1921, ther 
is still an increase of 65.7 


For food 
shelter 71 per cent., for clothing 68 per 


per cent. 


the increase is 52 per cent., for 


cent., 
for fuel and light 78 per cent., and for sundries 
83 per cent. The estimate of the total increas: 
of 65.7 per cent. is based on retail prices of 
the component elements in the family budget, 
weighted according to consumption by averag 
wage earners before the war. 


According to the Bureau of Labor, the in 


crease in cost of living from December, 1914, 
to May, 1921, in five large cities was as fol- 
lows: 
Chieago 78 
Cleveland 84, 


Detroit 


4 per cent. 
7 


ce ce 


The main argument for better compensation 
must now rest upon the general law of sup) 


and demand. The demand for trained teach- 
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s is greater than at any time in the history 
our public school svstem. The effective 


iblicity campaign of the National Education 


\ssociation, the wholesale exposition in the 


ible press and in standard periodicals of the 
tual teacher situation in our publie schools, 
demand for better 


as led to the increased 


eaching. 


The public is not yet asking for a 


ned teacher for every child, but we are 
r ipidly approaching that goal. 


While 
is still lamentably 


the demand has been increasing, the 


= pply low. The reports of 


the Bureau of Education and the bulletins of 
National 


n on the 


Edueation Association Commis- 


emergency in education reveal 
great masses of immature, untrained, and in- 
The 


folly of entrusting school children to the in- 


competent teachers in our publie schools. 


competent and the waste due to the large an- 
nual turnover in our publie school teaching 
force, call for no discussion before this body. 
here is appalling waste in a large part of 
ur publie school system due to incompetent 
teaching. 

The discussion of this waste must be before 
the public, and especially before organized 
groups of men and women in local ecommuni- 
ties everywhere throughout the American com- 
monwealth. Through this discussion we must 


increase the demand for teachers who are 
really fit to do the job. 

While we must constantly emphasize the 
mportance of training and of adequate com- 
pensation to reward the trained teacher, we 
may expedite matters by legislating the un- 
trained out of the 


a boy or girl eighteen years of age, who can 


profession. In Michigan 
pass a third-grade examination, may be cer- 


tificated to teach after a minimum of six 


weeks of professional training. Through new 
legislation, in five years from the present time, 
no person will be certificated to teach whose 
training represents less than graduation from 
an approved high school and one year of pro- 
The 


time has come when by legislative enactment, 


fessional training in addition thereto. 
it should be made illegal for a commonwealth 
to intrust the training of its school children 


to those who have made no adequate prepara- 


tion for the work. The competition of 


competent at the present time unquestionably 


affects the general level o ir salary sched 


ules for the nation and it seems 


clear that we must wag unending fight 


until victory 
While it is true 


not yet satisfactory, speaking for the country 


is won. 


that salary schedules are 


as a whole, it is also true that we have been 


moving rapidly in the right direction sinee 


1919. While it is true that statisties for 


cities show an average salary increase of 


61 per cent. since 1914 and that this inere 


does not equal the cost of living, it 1s 


true that a major part of the increase came in 
a two-year period preceding the investigation. 
1919, the demand for a 


In January, minimum 


salary of $1,000 was looked upon as radical 
At the present time a high percentage of cities 


offer a minimum salary of $1,200 or more. 


There has been a marked increase in money 


compensation in the past twosyears. Reports 
from a large number of cities in the United 
States indicate that there will be no diminu 
tion in cash compensation ; and that schedules 
ealling for an annual increase are being main 


New York, Maryland, Pennsy! 


vania, Michigan, California. 


tained. Cite 


It seems clear to the committee that if we 
are to attract into the teaching prof ssion a 
of the best girls 


boys and 


fair percentage 


who are graduating each year from high 
school, we must insist upon a living minimum 
salary with a rapid annual increase during the 
first four or five years of service. It has been 
clearly demonstrated that we can not attract 
enough young people into the profession to 
keep the ranks filled on the basis of apprentice 
ship schedules for the early years. 

It is more important, however, that we shall 
insist upon adequate compensation for those 
who havé served a decade and have indicated 
their intention of remaining permanently in 
con- 


the public school service 1 hese people 


* stitute the backbone of the teaching force in 


nearly all communities, and must be paid if 
they are to be retained at a maximum of effi- 
Their salaries are still all too 


ciency. meager. 


Teachers accumulate dependents with length 
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ened years in the service. The mature teacher 
must be more adequately compensated and 
liberal salary schedules should reward extended 
We must 


special rewards for the especially gifted 


cultural and professional training. 
have 
‘rs. The compensation of superior teach- 

ers in every public school system should be 
recognized more generally in terms of cash. 
Here and there throughout the country, and 
for most part in recent years, cities have 
adopted the policy of paying grade teachers 
compensation equivalent to that paid high- 
school teachers where training, experience, and 


skill are 


a sound 


equivalent. This practise rests on 


The 


move rapidly during the next decade, and is 


basis. movement is bound to 
entitled to our cordial support. 

In conclusion, the members of this associa- 
tion make it 
into the teaching profession a fair percentage 


must their business to attract 
of the upper quartile from our high-school 
graduating classes. We ourselves must take 
a large part in the campaign for adequate 
compensation. We must have publicity, espe- 


cially publicity of facts, strong leadership, 
more thorough organization, and a campaign 
that continues. We must utilize all the or- 
gans of publicity including the press, and we 
must retain the aid of organized groups of 
men and women in every corner of the land. 
We must present education as an investment 
and an insurance, and we must free ourselves 
servitude to low ideals, 


from what has been 


both as to training and compensation. 


EDUCATION IN THE CZECH AND 
POLISH CONSTITUTIONS 

THE constitutions of the two newly created 
Slav Republics, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
present an interesting study not only to the 
student of political science but also to one 
concerned in education. Though patterned 
after the French and American constitutions, 
the new documents manifest profound traits 
inherent in the character of the two nations. 
Both documents are the product of our time. 
The slogans of the world war concerning the 
self-government of the peoples and the pro- 
tection of national, religious or racial minori- 
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ties are embodied therein and will live for- 
ever in the minds of the future generations. 

“ Every citizen has the right of preserving 
his nationality and developing his mother 
tongue and national characteristics,” declare: 
the Polish constitution. 
the Czech law states that “ Every form of 
formidable denationalization is forbidden.” 

The spirit of democracy is likewise mani 


fested 


is a 


In a similar manner 


in articles bearing on education. It 


notable and inspiring feature in th 


newly formulated acts. In both instances th: 
state assumes the responsibility of educating 
its citizens. Art. 103 of the Polish constitu- 
tion declares that: 

“Children without sufficient parental care, 
neglected with respect to education, have the 
article 119 


” 


right to state aid Moreover, 
makes education in state and self-government 
schools gratuitous. 

The constitution of Czechoslovakia expresses 
the same idea, when it declares that in cities 
and districts in which there lives a consider- 
able fraction of Czechoslovak citizens, belong- 
ing to religious, national and language minori- 
ties, definite sums are to be expended on edu- 
cation, religion or charity from public funds 
on the basis of state, municipal or other public 
budgets. 

In the Polish constitution elementary in- 
struction is made compulsory for all citizens 
of the state. Moreover, scholarships are to 
be provided for necessitous students in sec- 
ondary and academic schools. No such pro- 
vision is to be found in the constitution of the 
Czech people, compulsory education having 
been already enforced in that country prior 
to its declaration of independence. 

The language question, this most vexatious 
been ap- 


problem of Central Europe, has 


parently settled to the great satisfaction of the 
contestant parties. Each racial group is al- 
lowed free development of its tongue, though 
the instruction of the language of the country 
in public and private educational institutions 
may be made obligatory. 

The wisdom of this decision 
parent, when it is borne in mind that both 


becomes ap- 


republics are composed of racial groups which 
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Besides 
some nationalities, like for instance, the Ger- 


n many districts live en masse. 


mans in Czechoslovakia, constitute a large 
percentage of the population. 

In a similar spirit do both constitutions ex- 
press their attitude towards scientific investi- 
gation and publication of its results. Re- 
search is to be left unhindered, if other laws 

f the country are not thereby violated. 
sounded in article 


A significant note is 


119 of the Czechoslovak constitution which 


pronounces that “ Public instruction shall be 


so conducted as not to be in conflict with the 

results of scientific investigation.” 
The subject of religion, which played so 
fate of both 
Liberty 


of conscience and religion is guaranteed in the 


important a role in the coun- 


tries, has received due consideration. 


Czechoslovak as well as in the Polish Repub- 
lic. As to the teaching of religion in public 
schools the Polish law declares that “ Instruc- 
tion in religion is compulsory for all pupils 
in every educational institution, the curricu- 
lum of which includes instruction of youth un- 
der eighteen years of age, if the institution is 
maintained wholly or in part by the state, 
or by self-governing bodies.” To be sure its 
charge is put in the hands of the various de- 
nominational bodies. 

A far broader view is taken by the de- 
scendants of Huss, who though not barring the 
instruction of religion from the school cur- 
riculum thought it wiser not to make it bind- 
ing upon public institutions. In fact article 
122 states distinctly that “No one may be 
compelled directly or indirectly to participate 
in any religious act; this does not apply to the 
authority of father or guardian.” 

In conclusion one more paragraph deserves 
attention. It deals with the welfare of the 
According to article 103 
under 


young generation. 
of the Polish constitution “ Children 
fifteen years of age may not be wage earners; 
nor can they be employed in industries detri- 
mental to their health.” No mention of it is 
made in the Czech document. This should not 
be construed, however, as a sign of lack of in- 
terest in the matter on the part of the Czech 
people; for the very first sessions of the Na- 
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tional Assembly were devoted to the enactment 
of child labor laws that bid fair for the future 
of the republic that in more than one re- 
spect leads the other states in Central Europe. 


Tueresa Bacnu 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE DEATH RATE OF GRADUATES 
MEN'S COLLEGES 


OF WO- 


THe mortality among graduates of women’s 
in the United States is less than half 
attended 


colleges 
of that of 
higher institutions of learning, according to a 


women who have never 


recently completed study entitled “ Mortality 


Rates of College Women.” Commenting upon 


these statistics, the “ Statistical Bulletin ” of 


the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


says: 


favorable figures seem to be du 


These 


eral important causes. First, there is the 


effect of the secondary and collegiate educational 
Those physically unfit to pursue studies 


College women also 


process, 
usually drop from the rolls. 


come from a superior home environment; the 
presumption is that for nearly all 


of them economik 


such as to 


Thess 


women, during their lives in a college environment, 


and domestic circumstances have been 


conduce to better health than the average 
also benefit from periodical medical examination 
and from prescribed physical exercise much more 
than After 
graduation many of them enter professional pur 
risk of death 
are married and, there 


women in the general population. 


where the is at a minimum 
Less than one half of them 
fore, not exposed to the grave risks of childbearing 


suits 


Not less important is the favorable effect of the 
whole of college education on the right con 
of life. 

The favorable death rates of graduates of wo 
men’s colleges clearly indicate that the prevailing 
mortality among women in the general populatior 
is far in excess of what it should be. An excess 
of nearly 100 per cent. in the death rate of wo 
men in general over the rate of this special group 
is indicative of numerous factors of life-wastage 
which could be controlled by intelligent community 
effort. The high from 
diseases and conditions of the maternal state con- 
This 


ean be reduced materially through parental nurs 


unnecessarily mortality 


tributes largely to the unfavorable showing 


ing, through the provision of better obstetrical 


service and, indirectly, through the several forms 
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of popular instruction in domestie 


M uch « an be 


dueing the tul 


a 


personal and 


hygiene done, too, in further re 


ereulosis death rate of women in 


the general population by continuing the work of 


reulosis movement, roviding 


adequate 
ies for the detection 
early stages and for hospital and sanatorium 
of the cases which come under observation. 
The low 
should be the goal of 
These 


attained thro 


such ¢ ‘ollege women 


publie health 


+ 


figures rve as a stan 


mortality rates, 


work 
women. dard 


4} 
igh he 


improvement 


working conditions, through edueation in hy 


of ma 


protection 


giene, and through adequate | 


ternity from unnecessary and controllable hazards. 

OF METHODIST COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

Board of Methodist 

] 


Episcopal Church, reports that a total of over 


GRADUATES 
Tut Education of the 


4,600 students were graduated this year by 


the colleges and universities of the Methodist 


class 


Church. The 


graduated by Northwestern University, which 


kK piseopal largest was 
granted degrees to 849 persons at commence- 
ment last June. The University of Syracuse 
was second with 672 graduates; the University 
of Southern California third with 506; Boston 
and Ohio Wes- 
Three insti- 


their 


University, fourth with 456; 
)~) 


levan, fifth, with a class of 223. 


tutions graduate the largest classes in 
history, namely, Boston University, Wesleyan 
University, and Ohio Wesleyan University. 
The 
(none having been received from Gooding Col- 
Oklahoma City 


individual reports of the institutions 


lege and College) are as 


follows: 

Albion College 

Allegheny College 

Baker University 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
Boston University 
Central Wesleyan College 
College of Puget Sound 
College of the Pacific 
Cornell College oe 
Dakota Wesleyan University 
DePauw University 
Dickinson College 
Goucher College 
Hamline University 


Hedding College 
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disease in the 
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Illinois Wesleyan Uni 
Illinois Woman’s Coll 

lowa Wesleyan College 
Kansas Wesleyan University 
Lawrence College 

Me Kendree 
Morningsid 
Mount Union 

Nebraska Wesleyan U 
Northwestern University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


a 
( ollege 


Simpson College 
Southwestern College 
Syracuse University 
University of Chattanooga 
University of Denver 

University of Southern California 
Upper Iowa University 
Wesleyan 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Willamette 


Evansville College 


University 
University 


Missouri Wesleyan College 
Montana Wesleyan College 
Ohio Norther: 


Wesley College 


University 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 

FOREIGN-LANGUAGE schools of California have 
been placed directly under the supervision 
the State Department of Education by the 
bill passed recently by the state legislatur: 
and signed by the governor. The law prov ides 
that: 

1. No shall 


school until he or she first 


person teach a foreign-languag: 
shall have obtained a 
permit from the state superintendent of publ 
instruction. 

2. No permit shall be granted to such person 
unless the superintendent of public instruction is 
possessed of the 


that the applicant is 
ideals of democracy, knowledge of American his 


satisfied 


tory and institutions, and knows how to read, 
write, speak and understand the English languag: 

3. Before issuing such permit to a teacher, th 
superintendent shall require the applicant to fil 
an affidavit pledging that, after being granted 
such a permit, he or she will abide by and observ: 
the terms of this law and the regulations and or 


ders of the superintendent, and will, to the bes 
of his or her ability, so direct the minds and stud 
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es of pupils as will tend to make them good and 


yal American citizens; and will not instruet 


uid } 
+. The 


full power to visit and 


ipils in any way inconsistent therewith. 


superintendent of public instruction shall 
~t all such for 
may elect 


used. He 


a school, 


ruage schools at 
{ to inspect and pass upon books 
ill have the power to discontinue suc} 
f it is not being operated according to the law. 
5. The state superintendent shall have the power 
to appoint county superintendents as deputies to 
schools. 


make inspections of the foreign-language 


In addition to these provisions, the law 


further requires that every foreign-language 
school shall furnish copies of its text-books, 
translated into English, to the state superin- 
tendent of that shall be 
bona-fide, literal translations of the complete 


schools, and these 
text-books; and that these text-books must be 


approved by the superintendent. 


THE HUNAN-YALE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


eleven Chinese young men 
received their M.D. degrees at the 
Yale College of Medicine at Changsha, China. 
This medical college is part of the educational 
‘Yale-in-China,” the 


institutions overseas 


On June 18, 


Hunan- 


enterprise known as 
first of the American 
to be launched by and to bear the name of 
the alma mater. 

In 1900, Hunan 


to foreigners. Its wealth of resource, its edu- 


Province was closed 
cational traditions, the caliber of its men, were 
all known; but no Westerner desired 
On July 28, 1903, a treaty threw its 


was 
inside. 
capital, Changsha, open to the world. Soon 
after, it was decided to establish there edu- 
cational work of Yale University. 

Starting with a class of high-school fresh- 
1906, Yale-in-China 
and Sciences, authorized by 


men in now includes a 


College of Arts 
the Connecticut legislature to grant degrees; 


a Preparatory School; a modern medical 


college, with associated hospital and school 
of nursing. The student enrollment is nearly 
400. 

In 1913 a modern hospital was promised by 
a Yale graduate; and the assurance of this 
gift so stimulated the Chinese of this interior 


capital city that they formed a society for the 
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education. A joint 


} 
| 


promotion of medical 
local board now 
work, and the Hunan 


annual grant of $50,000 silver. In 


| the medical 
makes an 
addition, 


administers a 
government 
generous grants are received from the Chin: 
Medical Board of 
tion and from the Commonwealth Fund. 

The 


pre med cal 


Rockefeller Founda 


the 


requires two years of 
work, 
grants the medical degree only after five vears 
fifth 


le gre 


Ine dical col 


science laboratory and 


of study. the being largely a hospital 


vear. 
s the first in the 


The graduation in June wa 


medical college and was a memorabl 
numbers of Chinese officials be 


fact 


large 
ent in recognition of the 


| na as 


conspicuous in ¢ 


and American 


institution stands 


representing a true Chinese 
cooperation, 


The Medical 
W. B. James, 


includes Dr 
Welch, 


Advisory Board 
chairman, Dr. W. H. 
Dr. John Howland, Dr. S. W. Dr. 
F. T. Murphy, Dr. George Dr. 
Harvey Cushing, Dr. R. P. Strong and Dr. A. 


D. Bevan. 


Lambert, 


Blumer, 


THE HARVARD SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 

Pians for the organization of a 
Public Health 
initial gift of $1,7 
are announced by 


School of 
in Harvard Un versity, with the 
aid of an 85.000 by the 


Rocke Feller 


the university and the officers of the I 


Foundation, 
“ounda 
tion. The announcement savs: 
An excellent general course for 
publie health officers as well as spec 
preventive medicine, in tropica 
dustrial hygiene have already 
Harvard. The work has 
by lack of adequate funds and 
The 
research, will unify existing courses and will offer 


been hampered, 


new school will provide opportu: 


new or extended teaching facilities in public health 


administration, vital statistics, immunology, 


teriology, medical zoology, physiological 


and communicable diseases 

For the housing of the school 
hopes to secure an existing building 
able character immediately adjacent t 
ical School. Funds for the p 
ment of the building will be drawn from the 


of the Rockefeller Foundation 


irchase 
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The cost of maintenance and development of the 
school will be met from endowment funds in part 
set aside by the university and in part contributed 
by the Foundation. The Foundation’s immediate 
appropriations to the project will aggregate 
$1,785,000 The 


gifts, if the growth of the school seems to 


arrangement also provides for 
further 
demand it, to any amount which shall not exceed 
$500,000. 

Though the School of Public Health at Harvard 
well-equipped 


will have its headquarters in a 


building of its own and have its own separate 


faculty and administration, it will be developed 
in close relation with other divisions of the uni 
versity, especially the Medical School. 

The administration buildings of the two schools 
will, it is hoped, stand side by side on the same 
certain 
both 


‘aboratories and 


grounds; heads of departments will be 


members of faculties; and a number of 


lecture rooms will be used in 
common, 

The sehool will be able to cooperate with a large 
number of laboratories, hospitals and public health 
agencies in Boston and thus afford its students un- 
usual opportunities for first-hand investigation 
and practical field experience. 

In addition, the school, through cooperative re- 
lations with a number of manufacturing and com- 
mercial corporations, will be able to offer the stu- 


dents practical experience in industrial hygiene. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


THERE already exists a School of Public 
Health conducted jointly by Harvard Univer- 
sity and the Institute of 
Technology, which will be strengthened or su- 


Massachusetts 


perseded through the endowment by the Rocke- 


feller Foundation. Professor M. J. Rosenau, 
of the Harvard Medical School, is the director 
of this school, and the other members of the 
administrative board are Professor G. C. 
Whipple, of the Harvard Engineering School, 
and Professor C. E. Turner, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

This school announces a new course of in- 
struction for teachers of public health to be 
offered at the beginning of the next school year 
with the cooperation of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. 
be the first of its kind in the country, and is 


intended to supply instructors who can teach 


The course is said to 
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hygiene or superintend such instruction in the 
publie schools and who ean correlate the va- 
rious health activities of the public school sys- 
tem in the most advantageous way. One year’s 
study will be required to complete the course. 

Students who elect the new course will be 
required to have a high-school diploma and 
in addition to have completed the work neces 
sary for a normal-school graduate, graduate 
nurse with public-health training, graduate in 
physical education, or graduate of an approved 
college. Students also will be required to have 
at least one year’s professional experience in 
school or in public-health work. Each student 
enrolled will be obliged to take instruction in 
the special subject of health education and 
will be allowed to make up the balance of his 
course by election from any of the subjects re- 
lating to public-health work offered at Harvard 
or Technology, subject to the approval of the 
faculty of the Harvard-Technology School of 
Public Health. 

The new course has been offered to fill the 
need which has been felt for better instruction 
in health matters in the public schools of the 
country. At present the health work in the 
schools is being carried on by (1) the grade or 
oceasionally a 


teacher, who is 


teacher, but 


high-school 
special hygiene more often a 
teacher of general subjects; (2) the 
nurse, who frequently adds to her nursing ac- 
tivities some instruction in hygiene; and (3) 
Frequently 


the school lack 


of the coordination of these activities, but the 


1 


sch 01 


the teacher of physical education. 
system has suffered from a 
most serious and the most common defect at 
present is, it is believed, the lack of a unified 
program of health 
ranged for the various grades and for the high 


instruction suitably ar- 


school. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

JoHN J. Mappox, acting superintendent of 
schools at St. Louis, since the resignation of 
Dr. John W. Withers to accept the position of 
head of the department of education at New 
York University, has been elected superin- 
tendent. 

Tue Reverend Dr. Paul Dwight Moody, son 





Avoust 27, 1921] 
f the late evangelist, has been elected presi- 
dent of Middlebury College. He succeeds Dr. 
John M. Thomas, who resigned after thirteen 
vears to become president of the Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Tue board of trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania has made it possible for Major 
General Wood to 


general of the Philippine Islands for one year 


Leonard become governor 
granting him leave of absence until Sep- 
tember 1, 1922. 

James F. CHAMBERLAIN, formerly of the Los 
Angeles branch of the University of Califor- 
nia, will sueceed W. O. Hall as president of 
the State Normal School at Silver City, New 
Mexico. 
sition in Portland, Oregon. 


Dr. Hall has accepted a business po- 


Franz S. Kepzie has resigned as president 
of the Michigan State Agricultural College at 
Lansing. 


As an ad interim measure following the 
death of President W. E. Stone, Dean Stanley 
Coulter has been appointed chairman of the 
faculty of Purdue University by the board of 
trustees and will administer all academic in- 


will be han- 


t while financial matters 


erests, 
dled by a member of the board. 


ArtuurR J. Dean, formerly state director of 
vocational education of New York, and later 


professor of vocational education at Teachers 


College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, in charge of the Rehabilitation Division. 

P. W. Horn, superintendent of schools in 
Houston, Texas, has been appointed superin- 


tendent of the American School in Mexico 


City. 

JEROME B. Cross, of Fresno, California, has 
been appointed superintendent of schools at 
Santa Rosa. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. K. Hays, who has been 
in charge of the New London, Iowa, schools 
for the past six years, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the West Branch, Iowa, con- 
solidated schools. 

Mr. F. B. 


bury (England), has been appointed head- 


Matim, headmaster of Hailey- 
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master of Wellington College, in succession 
to Mr. W. W. Vaughan, who 
David at Rugby. 


is succeeding Dr. 
Simon Gratz, for a member of 
the Philadelphia Board of Education, has re 


‘eeded in the 


many vears 


signed from the board and is suc 
presidency by William Rowan, \ has been 
a member of the board for fourteen years. 
THE resignation of Miss Julia Lathrop, of 
Chicago, as chief of the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, has been accepted 
by Secretary Davis in a letter in which he ex 


} 


pressed his regret that she was leaving the 


bureau and his appreciation of her “ conscien 
devoted 


” due the gre at credit of build ng 


ious and service.” “To you,” 
wrote, 
the Children’s Bureau, and what a wonderful 
work you have accomplished. I am to-day 
recommending to the president the appoint 
ment of Miss Grace Abbott, of Grand Island, 
Nebr., 
Chicago and is thoroughly familiar with this 


kind of work. 


any one can really fill the place that you are 


who has been living for a long time in 


However, it does not seem that 


leaving, and I want to express again my appré 


ciation of what you have accomplished in 


building up the Children’s Bureau and my re 
resignation.” Miss 


gret in accepting your 


Abbott has served nearly three 


Children’s Bureau as director of the 
Labor Division and as secretary of the 
Welfare Standards Conference of 1919. Dur- 
ing the war she was an adviser to the chair 
man of the War Labor Board. 


is a graduate of the University of Nebraska 


Policies She 
and the University of Chicago. 

F. Hart, of the 
Washington, has appointed to the State Board 
of Education for two years Frank B. Cooper, 
Seattle, W. F. Martin, 
county superintendent, Snohomish, and O. K. 
Millay, principal high school, Medical Lake. 
Mrs 
ton, state superintendent of instruction; Dr. 


GoveRNOR Lewis State of 


superintendent of 


The other members are: Josephine Pres- 


Henry Suzzallo, president of the University 
of Washington; Dr. Holland, 
State College; Dr. N. D. Showalter, Cheney 
School. For the 
named 


Washington 


higher curricula 


Fred K. 


Normal 


board the governor Jones, 
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Wooten, Seattle: W. H. 
D. McArdle, Olympia. 


Spokane; Dudley G. 


Abel, Montesano; L. 


Tue following public lectures on education 


have been given during the month of August 
at the University of Chicago: Professor George 
Yale 
17, “ The sociological character of 
school August 19, 
Leonard V. Koos, of the University of Minne- 


sota, 7 Aspects of the junior-college problem W's 


Sylvester Counts. of University, August 
the high- 


population ” Professor 


and August 22, James Fairgrieve, of the Lon- 
don Day Training College, “ The grammar of 
geography.” 

Tue death is announced on July 21 of J. 
H. Phillips, superintendent of schools at Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, at the age of sixty-three 
years. 

Sir Atrrep Date, formerly vice-chancellor 
of the University of Liverpool, died on August 
15, aged sixty-six years. 

Tue Pan-Pacifie Educational Conference of 


nations bordering on the Pacific is now in 
session in Honolulu under the presidency of 
Dr. David 


conference on 


Starr Jordan, who addressed the 
disarmament. 
Among other speakers were Dr. Y. P. Tsai, 
chancellor of the University of Peking, and 


Professor M. Anesaki, 


Tokyo, who urged that a cooperative psycho- 


the subject of 


of the University of 


logical investigation be made of the principal 
racial traits of the people of the Occident and 
of the Far East to establish points of contact 
for the harmonizing of relations. 

Tue Women’s 


opened a summer school at Salzburg, at which 


International League has 
two hundred women from all parts of the world 
are in attendance. In addition to the lectures, 
classes in art and literature will be held, earry- 
ing out the idea of the school offering an “ ed- 
ucation for internationalism.” The school it- 
self the International Conference of 
the League, which was held in Vienna from 
July 10-16, which was attended by about 32 
American delegates, headed by Miss Jane Ad- 


follows 


dams. Many of these delegates are now attend- 


ing the summer school. 


Tue Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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receive $1,000,000 and Welle sievy Co lege 


late 


will 
$500,000 from the estate of the Francis 


Appleton Foster, of Weston. 


A. BUILDING program for 1922 covering thirt 
four elementary schools, eight high 
and one vocational school, and representing a 
total expenditure of $25,000,000, was adopted 
by the New York City Board of Education on 
August 17. The new vocational schoo! is to 
be in the Bronx, while two of the new high- 
school buildings are to take care of congested 
regions in upper Manhattan and at Jamaica, 
L. I. The new buildings, according to Dr. 
John C. 


Committee, are in 


Ferguson, chairman of the Building 


addition to the 


new schools which it is hoped to have 


nineteen 
open 
in September, and twenty-seven others pr 
The 


superintendents in the 


viously authorized. board voted that 


deputy various bu 
reaus should have charge of all repair work in 
order that the superintendent of school build 
ings should devote his time to carrying out 
the building program of the city. 

THE program providing for the construction 
of 10 new elementary and secondary schoo! 
buildings in Baltimore is rapidly being carried 
into effect. 
$300,000 and $400,000, and the total expend 


Each building will cost between 


ture for construction will exceed $4,000,000 
Two new junior high schools, and a colored 
senior-junior high school are included in th« 
The building program is based 
offered by 


George Strayer, who made the recent survey 


plans. 
recommendations recently 


of the publie school system in Baltimore. 


Tue American School of Oriental Researc! 
in Jerusalem, founded in 1900, has been in 
corporated in the District of Columbia under 
the title of the American Schools of Oriental! 
Research. The charter proposes that the in 
stitution may extend its archeological work 
to other lands than Palestine, especially t 
Mesopotamia, where it is hoped that a school 
may soon be established, in addition to that 
The trustees of the new cor- 
poration include: Professor James A. Mont- 
gomery, of the University of Pennsylvania, 


in Jerusalem. 


resident; Professor James C. Egbert, of Co- 
I 
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vice presid me: Profe ssor George A. 
, of Bryn Mawr Col 
Wilfred H. Schoff, of Philadelphia, 


clate secretary. 


ege, secretarv and 


Joun A. CaLLAHan, formerly principal of 
in Holyoke, Mass., has 
ded a fund of fifty thousand dollars, the 
divided 
among the graduates of his school who are in 
ttendance any of the col- 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Am- 


herst Agricultural,. Massachusetts or Worces- 


] ; ’ 
elementary school 


neome of which will be each year 


upon following 
leges: Amherst, 


ter Institute of Technology, or Rensselaer. 
M. E. Deutscn pe LA MeurtuHe has made a 
donation of 10,000,000 franes to the University 
of Paris to provide for a university quarter 
where students may live at a moderate cost. 


Board 


1s approved a proposal for the submission of 


TH of Education of Louisville, Ky., 
$1,000,000 bond issue to the citizens in No- 
vember. The bond issue is to provide funds 

‘ the erection of new buildings, the building 
f additions and the addition of fifteen play- 
grounds. In a special report on housing con- 
ditions, it is pointed out that the school build- 
ngs are seriously overcrowded and that all 
to in order 


sorts of makeshifts are resorted 


to accommodate an overflow of approximately 


six hundred. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE NORMAL CURVE AND THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF INTELLIGENCE 
To tHe Epitor or ScHuoot anp Soctretry: 

I beg leave to point out a fundamental fallacy 
n the article by Mr. J. Herbert Blackhurst 
(April 9th) on “ The Normal Curve as Re- 
lated to High School and College Grading.” 
The open assumption is made “ that our high 
schools and colleges are represented by the 
upper portion of the curve.” It is accompanied 
by the tacit assumption that the line of di- 
vision is a sharp one; that is, that, of the 
lowest level of intellectual ability at all rep- 
resented in this high school and college group, 
me hundred per cent. is included (Fig. 1). 


This is obviously not the case. Assuming, 





for the sake of definiteness, that 1 


than 


Oo one 


average intelligence is included in a 


college group, then of those who are one sigma 
distance, or less, above the average, only a 


small per cent., perhaps less than ten per 


cent., are probably included ; ot those ving 


between one and two sigma distance, a much 
larger proportion, say fifty per cent., possibly, 


become included: above that. a very arg 


per cent., perhaps ninety to one hundred per 


seems to be in a 


cent. (Fig. z). No on 





Fic. 2 


position to say whether the proportion of 


each level really found in a college group is 


approximately the proportion required to pro 


duce again a “normal” distribution when 


intelligence is measured or when marks are 
this assumption seems, neverthe¢ 


tact 


given; bu 
less, to be almost infinitely nearer to the 
than Mr. Blackhurst’s assumption that what 
we have is the upper half of such a distribu 
tion, sharply cut off. 

Marcaret V. 


AND MEASUREMENTS, 


Coss 


BuREAU OF TESTS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


QUOTATIONS 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE AND THE HIGHER EDU- 
CATION OF WOMEN IN ENGLAND 


Girton, the elder of the 


women’s colleges at Cambridge, celebrated the 


Two years ago, two 
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t is the turn 
iham, concerning which some pertinent 
found in 
olumn. As the 


which it 


reflections and reminiscences will be 
an article published in another « 


Vriter well Says, the fifty vears on 


ks back have been fifty years of extra- 


] 


ord narily fine and clean achievement. In one 


respect they have been a time of patient wait- 
ing. Newnham had been in existence for ten 
vears before the senate university ad- 


mitted women to the examinations. 


Since then, at intervals during the forty years 


tripos 


that followed, it has refused to proceed to the 
Cambridge 
has 
not given degrees to its women students, and 
Newnham, lik But 
in this one respect. In the attainments 


appare ntly inevitable corollary. 


remains the one British university that 
Girton, is still waiting. 
only 
of its students, both before and since the days 
when Miss Ramsay and Miss Fawcett defeated 
in classics and in mathematics all the men of 
their respective years, it has been steadily ad- 
vancing, thanks to the exceptional powers and 
personalities of the four principals under whom 
it has grown to its present stature. To the 
sister and daughter of Arthur Cleugh, the 
poet, to Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, the sister of 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, 


university, who as visitor of the college is ex- 


the chancellor of the 


pected to be present there to-day, and to Sir 
Miss 
Stephen, the reigning head, not only 


James Stephen’s daughter, Katharine 
Newn- 
ham, but the whole cause of women’s educa- 
tion owes a signal debt. Inasmuch as women 
form the larger half of the population and are 
the mothers of the race, the conduct and 
aims of their education are, after all, matters 
of outstanding importance. In spite of oppo- 
sition, that fact is now generally recognized. 
The days are past when, as was the case even 
later than the middle of the last century, the 
teaching in girls’ schools could rightly be char- 
acterized as superficial, narrow and inefficient. 
There are still, no doubt, girls’ schools, just 
as there are boys’ schools, which are not up to 
the mark. But no one will deny that the gen- 
eral standard, in schools of all kinds and for 


all classes, is on the whole much higher than 


[ VoL. 


it was. This is particularly the case in schools 


which send their girls on to the universities. 


In the “ end of term ” reports of four of them, 


there s 


which we yesterday, 


published 


resemblance to the language used in 
the similar accounts furnished by publi 
like Westminster and Rugby. . They 
are marked by the same spirit, and the 


Except for th 


marke d 


schools 
same 
addi 


science x 


aspirations and ideals. 


tion of subjects proper to domest c 
out-of 


likeness. 


trained 


their curricula, even down to their 
school games, show a strong family 
In thes day s, when girls, like boys, are 
to earn their own living and to take an active 
part in the life of the world, this modern trend 
system of their education is not only 
natural, but indispensable. Without it 


would still be the serfs of early Victorian tra 


in the 
the v 


ditions. They could not, as we say, be them 
selves, and woman would once again be wholly 
dependent on man as the only wage-earner. 
In their present emancipation Newnham and 
the other University Colleges for Women have 
been the chief factors. For many years there 
has been a steady and growing influence radi- 
ating from the top downwards. The students 
that these colleges have sent out into the world 
have been a body of teaching missionaries. 
Consciously or unconsciously, their mission 
has been to show that women, without at all 
neglecting the greatest of all their duties and 
privileges—the bearing and training of chil- 
dren—can take their stand by men as active 
and productive parts of the social machine. 
Those are the good things that they 
preached, and that some of them have made a 


have 


practical reality as teachers in girls’ schools. 
Not, of course, that the power of teaching has 
been the only product of their college training. 
With the exception of the ministry of religion, 
there is now hardly any branch of social life 
from which women are debarred, and in which 
they have not done good and useful service. 
It is the glory of women’s colleges that they, 
more probably than any other agency, have 
brought this about, and by so doing have 
largely added not only to women’s happiness, 
but to their value as efficient and helpful citi- 
zens of the state—The London Times. 








